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onward they depersonalize the world of natural things as fast
as the school and the hojne will allow them, and on the whole
this process goes on faster among boys than among girls. Owing,
however, to the influence of language there is a tendency among
immature children even as late as at eleven and twelve years of
age to treat personified things as fully animated. Thus, the
breeze that is so commonly described as sighing and whispering
has life and personality for immature children of a fanciful turn
of mind, while most little children, imaginative or not, look upon
the metaphorical live wire of the electrician as a living wire.

Writing from a slightly different standpoint, Professor Lloyd
Morgan says:

An account of what happens rendered in dramatic terms is far
more primitive than that which is rendered in scientific terms.
Primitive folk could not, it seems, pursue their customary avocations
without encountering much that, in accordance with their dramatic
outlook, showed how busily at work are fairies, pixies, imps, gnomes,
naiads, dryads, goblins, and beings of that ilk, however they were
named. Aiding them, or thwarting them, in their own acts were
spirit-agents, good or bad, whose acts must be reckoned with. The
world was peopled by agents of like nature to themselves as actors
on the scene. Much that happens was accounted for or explained
as due to their agency. In the childhood of the race, as in the
childhood of the individual, the reiterated questions are: "Who
made it?" "Who did it?" "Whatfor?s>1

Girls are apparently more susceptible to this kind of influence
than boys; boys tend to over-mechanize phenomena, whereas
girls tend to over-vivify phenomena and both beyond what is
justifiable. It is clear from this and from general observation
that as a rule the aesthetic sense of boys may be most readily
quickened through their experience of the beauty of neatly
contrived mechanisms and that of girls through their experience
of beauty in living things.

7. AN EXPERIMENT DESCRIBED
A simple illustration will make the point clear. In a number
. of schools children were given a list of words: stones, trees, riv&rs,
lions, clouds, clocks, the sun, the wind. They were told that some of
these words were names of things that were alive, and some the
names of things that were not. The children were then instructed
to underline the names of the things that were alive, and the
word lions was underlined for them as an illustration of what
1 C, Lloyd Morgan, Mind at the Crossways (London, Williams and Norgate, 1926).
But see footnote at p. 157.